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ANALYSIS 15: 2 December, 1954 


ANALYSIS COMPETITION SEVENTH “PROBLEM ” 


A REPORT by Mr. P. F. Strawson on the sixth ANALysIS 
competition, together with the three best entries, appears 
in this issue. 

The seventh “problem” is set by Professor Richard B. 
Braithwaite of Cambridge University, and is as follows : 

“Can I DECIDE to something immediately without 
TRYING to do it immediately ?” 

Entries (of not more than 600 words), accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope or international stamp voucher 
if the return of the MSS. is desired, should be sent to; The 
Editor of “Analysis” by Friday; April 22nd. 1955. 
No entries should be sent to Professor Braithwaite. Contributors 
may submit entries either under their own names or a pseudonym. 
A report with any winning entries, will be published, if possible, 
in ANALysis for June 1955. 

At a meeting of the Analysis Committee held in July 1954, 
it was decided that in addition to publication in ANALysts, 
one, and not more than two annual subscriptions to ANALYsIS 
may be awarded to outstanding entrants to any competition. 
No such award, however, has been recommended in respect of 
the sixth competition. 

THE Eprror. 


REPORT ON ANALYSIS PROBLEM NO. 6 
“HOW CAN ONE WISH TO HAVE BEEN NAPOLEON? ” 
By P. F. Strawson 


LL were thirteen entries, seven from England, four 
from the United States and two from Western Australia. 

The entries fell roughly into three classes: (1) those which 
addressed themselves, rather narrowly, to the question whether 
it could ever literally and significantly be said that one wished 
that some state of affairs obtained or had obtained, if it is logically 
impossible that that state of affairs should obtain or have 
obtained ; (2) those which invited us to seek an answer to the 
stated question in a consideration of the circumstances in which 
the wish to have been Napoleon might be expressed, of the 
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‘settings, conversational and otherwise, which might naturally 
surround it; and (3) those which devoted themselves to con- 
sidering what modifications, if any, of the ordinary criteria of 
personal identity. would be necessary and sufficient to allow 
the wish to be taken “literally”, but as a wish for something which 
might, logically, have been the case, though it was not. 

None of the third group seemed to me successful ; and even 
if one had been, I think I should regard it as stretching the 
sense of the question too far. Of the frst group I thought Mr. 
Shearn’s entry, and of the second Mr. Nielsen’s, the most cohet- 
ent, as well as the most polished. Their approaches are so 
different that I find it hard to decide between them ; so they tie 
for first place. I award the third place to Mr. Kovesi, though I 
am dubious about his use of “ personality’. Several other 
entries contained individual points as good as any in the published 
pieces, but seemed to me, in various ways, flawed. 


I (a) 
By Martin SHEARN 


I’, a philosopher asks how one can do something, it is because 
he believes he has good reasons for supposing one cannot, 
and wishes to be shown why these reasons are not conclusive. 
What reasons can Mr. Strawson have for supposing that one 
cannot wish to have been Napoleon?! 

The assertion that one wishes something had been so implies 
(but does not state) that it was not. Hence it is impossible 
in principle that, if one wishes something had been so, it should 
have been so. To say this, however, is not to say that, if one 
wishes something had been so, it is impossible in principle that 
it should have been so. The assertion that one wishes one had 
been an emperor implies that one was not. But if one was not in 
fact an emperor, it is nevertheless possible in principle that one 
should have been an emperor. On the other hand, when one 
wishes one had been Napoleon, it is not possible, even in prin- 
ciple, that one should have been Napoleon. It is not possible, 
that is, for one to have been identical with Napoleon, in the 
sense of having all his characteristics ; there is, indeed, no one 


* Obviously one cannot do so in the sense of ‘wish’ in which it is equivalent to 
‘make a wish’. 
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of his characteristics that one could not in principle have had, 
but one could not have had them all. Hence, if one wishes one 
had been Napoleon, what one wishes to have been so could not 
in principle have been so. 

Now Mr. Strawson may be disposed to deny that one can 
properly be said to wish something were, or had been, so, 
unless in principle it could have been so. He may, therefore, 
incline to the opinion that it is only in some non-literal inter- 
pretation of the words that one can be said to wish to have been 
Napoleon ; one may wish, perhaps, to have been endowed with 
his genius, or confronted with his problems. 

This opinion, I believe, is mistaken. For it seems to me 
indubitable that one can wish that something had been so, even 
when in principle it could not have been—so long as one is 
unaware that it could not. In former times many a mathema- 
tician wished that he had succeeded in squaring the circle. On 
the other hand, it plausible to argue that one cannot be said to 
wish that something had been so, if one was aware that in prin- 
ciple it could not have been. A mathematician of to-day cannot 
wish the circle had been squared. 

If this is so, Mr. Strawson’s perplexity can be resolved. One 
can wish one had been Napoleon, so long as one is not aware 
that one could not in principle have been Napoleon. But once 
one realises one could not, it can no longer properly be said of 
one that one wishes one had. And this may lead one to the 
erroneous cunciusion that in general one cannot literally wish to 
have been Napoleon. Broadly speaking, it is true to say that only 
philosophers cannot. : 


London University. 


I () 
By Harry A. NIELSEN 


T would be incorrect to conceive this question as a plea for 
help. If someone at Officers’ School, poring over Waterloo, 
said, “ Napoleon was advised of Bliicher’s feint, but sat still. He 
might have rolled up the Prussians. I wish I had been in his 


x ey R. Wollheim’s paper: ‘‘ Privacy”. (Proceeding of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LI, 
0. V. 
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boots”, we should not normally ask for help in understandi 
the wish. But suppose that, taking up his remark, we ask 
“Do you mean that you wish you’d died 133 years ago? ” 
“No, I didn’t wish that at all.” 
“But doesn’t being Napoleon mean having Napoleon’s 
redicates? That is, being Corsican, short, moody, and fore- 
ocked—and dying in 1821?” 

“ Well, possibly, but I didn’t wish for those.” 

“Then you wish you’d been Napoleon with only one of his 
predicates : commander of the French at Waterloo.” 

“You might say so.” 

“ But this isn’t wishing to be Napoleon. It’s not even close. 
You asked for a sceptre first, now you settle for a baton. Why 
not wish to the hilt? ” 

Such contretemps are the fun of dialectic (which by itself we 
should stand no disdain of), but, merrily, we often confuse the 
bare possibility of asking a question with a need for analysis ; 
without, that is, first establishing what gap we wish the analysis 
to fill and what the filler must do to satisfy us. Along this line 
I should like to make one point. 

I ask you for a few minutes to imagine the sentence, “I 
wish I’d been Napoleon ”’ as having no logical properties. For 
example, imagine ourselves forbidden to consider any of the 
other sentences which, by inferences necessary or natural, we 
could easily draw from it. Then if someone spoke it to us, as in 
the Waterloo story, we might imagine setting ourselves to 
understand it on those hard terms, and struggling inwardly not 
to let anything follow. The suggestion that we play at suppress- 
ing the logical properties of sentences in common discourse is 
by intention no more than a reminder that we do not usually 
need to examine these properties in order to understand. 

If we give the topic sentence, or any such, a life of its own 
with a portfolio of logical properties that we can open at pleasure 
and look at, it becomes easy to see how we could remark, “ But 
wishing you’d been Napoleon is, in effect, wishing you were now 
dead ”’. In the same way we might think of wishing for a lot of 
money as tied up logically with wishing to pay big taxes, whereas 
in stories the two seldom go together. The sentence (we seem to 
think) carries all of its belongings wherever it goes, and it must 
somehow account for them. When it turns up on some occasion, 
then, we can inspect these belongings and, finding many that 
clearly do not go with the story, discover a need for further 
explanation, or perhaps a deep fault in our language. 
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If the sentence we practice on is about familiar things, the 
experiment may consist in just seeing whether we know how to 
answer inoffensively (in cases where we don’t want dialectic) or 
how to do the right thing. But to determine this we must, of 
course, know the story it came from, a story which ordinarily 
will give us no reason to think a whole portfolio is being spilled 
out along with the sentence. To those who might urge that a 
philosop ical controversy is itself such a story, we could reply, 
‘Tell us one’. Aristotelians, we should know what to listen 
for: a beginning, a middle, and above all an end. 


University of Nebraska, U.S.A. 


II 


By Kovesi 


yo one who wishes to have been Napoleon wish not to 
be himself? There would be no point in his wish then, 
for it is 4e who wants to be Napoleon. How is this possible? 
I am not challenging the impossibility of someone else than 
Napoleon being Napoleon, but ask: How, in spite of this 
impossibility one’s wish to have been Napoleon is sometimes 
significant, or sometimes one believes it to be significant, or 
that others understand the wish. 

Is the word ‘Napoleon’ a name just because it is used 
more often than not to refer to a person? Words are not names 
or adjectives, etc., but tools to serve our purposes. And in a 
special context most words can be used for many different 

ses. 

Gardener’ is used referentially in the expression “ The 
gardener looks after the roses ”, but when I say “ I wish I were 
a gardener’ I may simply wish to look after the roses. The 
atticle helps us to see that ‘ gardener’ is not used referentially 
here. But the grammatical form does not always help us in 
differentiating between these two uses. In the situation when 
I see one gardener digging, and another cutting the roses, I may 
tell my friend, pointing to the second: “I wish I were that 
gardener,” or if we know him “I wish I were N”. But still 
these last two expressions are not used to refer to a person, but 
to an activity. I use ‘N’ only if my friend also knows him by 
name. I maintain that the better a person is known in public, 
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and the more he is associated with an activity, the more we are 


able to use the phrase usually referring to him, to refer to an 


activity ; and the more effective it is. (E.g. Quisling, McCarthy.) 

An ambitious cadet reads military history. For him “I wish 
to have been Napoleon” means “ If I had had those powers on 
that ager] occasion (or sometimes just in general)!” and 
then he could go on saying “I would have done so and so”. 
He may not mean more than this, for if we reminded him, “ You 
know he died in exile ’’, he could answer “ I do not mean that ”. 
The similar wish of a politician or law student could be analysed 
on the same lines. Their wishes involve a physical impossibility, 
but not a logical one, and their wish is quite legitimate, for it is 
just this physical “ handicap ” that they would like to overcome. 

But there could be a logical impossibility involved in the wish, 
if it is the wish of a person whose ambition is not military or 
political, etc., but an ambition to become a “ personality ”. 
What gives plausibility to his wish is that he regards his ambition 
to be something similar to the ambition of the cadet, etc. To 
have the military powers of Napoleon can be reconciled with 
keeping your identity (disregarding the effects of that power on 
your personality). But to have the personality of Napoleon 
is not the same as to have his military powers. Only by assuming 
that it is, do people wish to have his personality. Of course 
the cadet makes an assumption too; he assumes that without 
Napoleon’s personality he could have that power over his soldiers. 
But the cadet’s mistake is not a logical mistake. 

There are persons whose wish to have been Napoleon is of 
somewhat different sort. Someone may have the development of 
European history so much at heart that he thinks less of his own 
life (and still less of Napoleon’s) than of a desired different turn 
in history. For him the wish may be expressed e.g. “I wish 
France had not invaded Russia ”’. 

Most of these wishes involve a naiveté which is illustrated by 
this story: The rabbi of Krakow was said to be very wealthy. 
The rabbi of a small community said that if he were the rabbi of 
Krakow he would be still wealthier. “ How ?”, they asked. 
“Why, he said, I would keep my own money too.” 


University of Western Australia. 
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CONTRADICTION AND ABSURDITY 
By K. Barer 


N an article’ packed with ideas and fruitful suggestions 

Professor Black offers an answer to the question why remarks 
such as Moore’s “I went to the pictures last Tuesday, but I 
don’t believe I did” are absurd. There can be no doubt about 
the soundness of Professor Black’s main line of approach, but 
there are suggested in his paper certain points which i believe 
to be important and wrong. He suggests that, in making such a 
remark as Moore’s, “ no self-contradiction occurs” and also 
that, for this reason and only for this reason, another explanation 
must be found of “the source of the absurdity’. I wish to 
show that it is much more misleading to hold that “ no self- 
contradiction occurs” than the opposite and also that even 
though we can, therefore, say “ some self-contradiction occurs ” 
this could not, by itself alone, account for the absurdity. 

1. “A contradiction occurs.” The most natural interpretation 
of the somewhat artificial phrase “ a contradiction has occurred ” 
is that something has taken place the occurrence of which is 
naturally narrated by means of one of the standard expressions 
containing some member of the word-family of contradiction, 
e.g., that someone has contradicted someone, that someone has 
contradicted himself, that two sentences mentioned are contradic- 
tory, that two remarks are contradictory, and so on. All these 
expressions derive from one central expression, namely, that 
someone has contradicted someone else. I begin with this. 

(i) Contradicting someone. If A says “I went to the pictures 
on Tuesday ” and B says “ No, you did not, you stayed at home 
with me that day”, B would normally be said to have contra- 
dicted A. The characteristic features of such a situation are the 
following. Both utterances must be contentions and they must 
be of such a sort and so related that either of them can be correct 
or mistaken, that if one of them is correct, the other must be 
mistaken, and that it is in principle (though not necessarily in 
fact) possible to ascertain which is correct and which is mistaken. 

To say that an utterance is a contention is to say that the 
speaker in making it is making a truth-claim, thereby committing 
himself (guardedly or unguardedly) in such a a that it is 
correct to say that at least and at most one of the following is 


1 “ Saying and Disbelieving ”, ANALysts, December 1952. 
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the case : either that he is right and honest or right and dishonest 
or mistaken and honest or mistaken and dishonest. 

It is by now well known that not any and every utterance 
couched in the indicative is a contention. “ If he had not stepped 
on the brakes there and then, there would have been a collision” 
is a contention but it is not in the indicative. “I promise to 
bring it back to-morrow” is in the indicative but not a contention. 
The former is a contention and the latter is not because in the 
former case it is, and in the latter it is not correct to say, that the 
speaker in making these utterances must have been either right 
ot mistaken and honest or dishonest. In saying “I promise”, I 
was not concerned, honestly or dishonestly, rightly or mistakenly, 
to make a truth-claim. I was concerned to tie myself morally 
to do a certain thing. Because “I promise ” does not constitute 
a contention, it would be absurd to reply by a counter-contention, 
by saying “‘ No, you don’t promise ”’. One cannot contradict a 
promise. 

When A has said “ Close the door ” and B has said “‘ Do not 
close the door ”’, we do not naturally speak of B having con- 
tradicted A. For A has not made a contention, and B has not 
challenged it in the appropriate way. A has not made a conten- 
tion because it is not correct to say that he must be either right 
or mistaken and honest or dishonest. Contentions are truth- 
claims, claims that something is so-and-so. Contradicting some- 
one is challenging his truth-claim. The verbal exchange just 
mentioned is not a truth-claim and counter-claim. An exchange 
of this sort takes place e.g., when two people, say father and 
mother, have authority to give orders to the same person, their 
child, and when one of them countermands an order given by 
the other. When one of them wants the child to do something, 
then one very natural thing for him to do is to order the child 
to do it. If later he or she wishes the child not to do it, cancelling 
ot countermanding the order is the natural way to effect this. 

Similar considerations apply to cases of giving conflicting 
advice and many others. In all these cases, the verbal exchanges 
are indeed the expression of some sort of clash, disagreement, or 
incompatibility. But they are not the kind called contradicting 
another. They have a different origin, a different purpose, a 
different resolution. 

Again, when James Joyce writes “ Most of all, Leopold 
Bloom liked grilled mutton kidneys”, he is not making a 
contention, but Harry Levine is when he writes in his book on 
Joyce “ Bloom’s day lasts for sixteen waking hours . . .”, for 
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with regard to the former it is not correct to say that Joyce must 
have been right or mistaken, honest or dishonest, with regard to 
the latter it is. 


It is only when the two contentions are so related that if 
one of them is right,the other is wrong, that the second man can 
be said to have contradicted the first. It would be odd for A to 
say ““ Don’t contradict me ”’ if in reply to A’s “ She wore a blue 
cotton frock ”’, B had said “ It had yellow dots”. It would be 
odd because both A’s and B’s contentions might be true. 


The last point also is important: either contention must 
be capable of being in principle, if not in fact, proved right or 
wrong. A: “ In my opinion, Parker pens are better than Sheaffer 
pens”. B: “ In my opinion, they are not.” Here, we would not 
say that B had contradicted A. The reason is that such a dis- 
agreement is about a matter of opinion, that is to say about some- 
thing with regard to‘which it is not correct to say that either 
view is in principle capable of being proved right or wrong. 

Of course, two people may offer contradictory opinions on 
a matter of empirical, mathematical, scientific, logical, etc., fact. 
Then they are contradicting each other, albeit politely. If A 
says “ In my opinion, the Mauves crossed the frontier first ” and 
B retorts “In my opinion, they did not cross it first,” or “I 
think, there is no prime number between 10,365 and 11,365 ”, 
etc. B is contradicting A, even though neither of them is asserting 
his view but merely putting it forward guardedly. Still (if 
Iam right in saying that these are factual matters), either side 
must in principle though perhaps not in fact be capable of being 
proved right or wrong. 


The same is true of matters of taste. ‘ De gustibus non dis- 
putandum’ metely overstates what is otherwise a good case. 
One can, of course, dispute and argue about matters of taste. 
What one cannot do, is prove one’s opponent wrong. 

One further warning. Many matters in art criticism are 
indeed matters of taste or of opinion. Whether Italian Pre- 
Renaissance or Baroque painting is greater art may bea matter of 
taste; whether Giorgione would have developed into a greater 
attist than Titian had he lived as long as the latter, may be a 
matter of opinion; but that Valazquez’ Rokeby Venus is a 
gteater painting than Sir Russell Flint’s portrait of Yolande 
Donlan is neither a matter of taste nor of opinion. One could 
not of course prove anyone wrong who denied this , any more 
than one could prove anyone wrong who denied that pillar 
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~ boxes were red. In art, as elsewhere, one must and does begin 


somewhere. 

(ii) Contradictory Remarks. Conttadicting another person is 
the second move in a game that has begun with a contention. 
We would not say of the first person that he had contradicted 
the second. Contradicting someone is a deliberate open move 
designed to challenge or counter someone’s contention. This 
may be done for the purpose of correcting someone who has 
obviously made a mistake or of exposing someone who has been 
dishonest or of pitting one strongly held view against another. 

But an utterance may be of the sort that is suitable for 
making this second move in this game without actually having 
been made as part of it. We then speak of contradictory remarks, 
of people giving contradictory accounts or involving themselves 
in contradictions, as when two suspects are being cross-examined 
separately. 

But the expression “ contradictory remarks ”’ is a little wider 
than this. We allow two remarks to be contradictory even 
though neither could be proved wrong. Thus, the remarks “ In 
my opinion, Parker pens are better than Sheaffer pens ” and “ In 
my opinion, they are not”, would be regarded as contradictory 
opinions or remarks, even though the person making the second 
could not be said to have contradicted the first. 

We can say that two utterances are contradictory if they 
are both contentions and related in such a way that éf one is 
correct, the other cannot be correct also. 

I think this explains why some people think it obviously 
true that moral utterances may be mutually contradictory and 
others hold that they obviously cannot be. The explanation 
is that in moral discussions, a good many issues are matters of 
opinion. Quite frequently it will be a matter of opinion whether 
or not it is morally wrong for the doctor to sacrifice the life of 
the mother in order to save the life of the child or vice versa, if 
both cannot be saved. Hence if A says “It was wrong for the 
doctor to save the child’s life”? and B says “ No, it was not”, 
they will be stating contradictory moral opinions, will be giving 
contradictory moral verdicts, yet B cannot be said to have 
contradicted A, if this is really a matter of opinion. 

I should add, however, that in moral matters even more 
than in questions of aesthetics and economics, there are many 
disputes which are not about matters of opinion at all. By no 
legitimate stretch of the expression, could the question whether 
murder is wrong, be called a matter of opinion, though whether 
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euthanasia is or the compulsory sterilization of certain afflicted 
people, may well be a matter of opinion. 

(iii) Contradictory Sentences. Contradictory sentences must be 
distinguished from contradictory remarks. Not all contradicto 
remarks are made by means of contradictory sentences and not 
contradictory sentences need amount to contradictory remarks. 
If A says “ I went to the pictures last Tuesday ”’ and B says “ No, 
you did not, you stayed home with me all day ’’, B is making a 
remark which is the contradictory of A’s, but he is not making it 
by means of a sentence which is the contradictory of that used 
by A. And if B had said “I did not go to the pictures last 
Tuesday ”’, he would have used a sentence which is the contra- 
dictory of that used by A, but his remark would not have been 
the contradictory of A’s. 

Remarks are contradictory when what the speakers mean is 
contradictory. Sentences are contradictory when what the 
sentences mean is contradictory. The meaning of a sentence, what 
a sentence means, does not depend on who uses it when and 
with reference to whom or what, but the meaning of a speaker, 
what a speaker means, does so depend. 

Sentences are contradictory if they can be used by speakers 
to constitute contradictory remarks and if they are each other’s 
positive and negative respectively. We do not say “Is he in?” 
and “Is he not in?” or “Come ”’ and “ Don’t come ” are contra- 
dictory sentences, although they are each other’s positive and 
negative respectively, because they cannot constitute contra- 
dictory remarks. And we do not say that “ I went on Tuesday ” 
and “ You did not go on Tuesday ” are contradictory sentences 
although they are capabie of constituting contradictory remarks, 
because they are not each other’s positive and negative respec- 
tively. 

2. “No self-contradiction occurs”. ‘This differs from the 
previous expression in some important respects, the exposition 
of which helps us to understand our absurdity. 

(i) Contradicting oneself. Contradicting oneself differs from 
contradicting another in that it is not, normally, a deliberate 
affair, but something one slides into inadvertently, by mistake. 
Contradicting another is merely impolite. Contradicting onself 
is fatal to what one has asserted. Normally, someone who knows 
that saying a certain thing would involve contradicting himself, 
tefrains from saying it for this very reason. Telling someone that 
he is contradicting another is out of place, for if he does not 
know it then 4e has not contradicted Aim, but what he said contra- 
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dicts (not ; contradicted) what the other said. But telling a man 
that he is contradicting himself is not out of place, for it is not 
telling him that he was engaged in the activity of contradicting 
himself but is drawing his attention to the fact that he has 
fallen into saying two things which are contradictory, that he 
has involved himself in contradiction. 

Now, this in itself is not absurd. Many intelligent pos 
contradict themselves. Nor is it irrational or unreasonable. It 
is irrational only to persist in making the remarks when one has 
been shown that they are contradictory. 

One may even contradict oneself on purpose, as when one 
makes one remark to one person and its contradictory to another. 
But then one hopes that they will not compare notes. 


One may even contradict oneself knowing full well that 
people will notice it, as when one has made a compromising 
remark like “‘ I saw Susie in the pictures with John”’ and then, 
in order to throw doubt in one’s previous remark, says some- 
thing contradictory, e.g., “‘ Susie spent the day with her aunt in 
the country”. But if this is to work, one must speak as if one 
did not notice oneself that one was contradicting himself. 


But if one knows and wishes it to be understood quite 
clearly that one’s second remark is the contradictory of one’s 
first, then one can only have one purpose in mind, namely, to 
correct oneself, 


(ii) Self-contradictory remarks. A remark might be self-contra- 
dictory simply because it is composed of parts which are mutually 
contradictory remarks, e.g., “ He went to the pictures on Tuesday 
but he did not go to the pictures on Tuesday”. But these are 
highly artificial cases and no one would normally say that. One 
would not know what to make of such a senseless remark. 

But there are remarks which are self-contradictory in a 
different and more subtle way, so much so that a speaker may not 
know that they are. It has been held that the mind is in the 
pituitary gland, or that one can imagine machines being invented 
which will enable us to travel into the past or the future, or that 
material objects are merely ideas in one’s mind. It has been held 
also that these remarks are self-contradictory. I cannot here 
argue that they are. What I am arguing is that, if they are as 
they may be, then they are self-contradictory in the same way, 
though less obviously so than remarks like these: that some 
men have no bodies, or that some material objects have no size, 
or that some pains cannot be felt. That all these latter remarks 
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really are self-contradictory can be seen from the fact that we 
would disprove them by saying that “the thing in question ”’ 
could not e a man if it had no body, that “ the thing in question ”’ 
could not de a material object if it had no size, and that “ the 
thing in question ” could not be a pain if it could not be felt. 
Similarly, we would wish to prove that the less obviously 
self-contradictory remarks mentioned above were self-contra- 
dictory by showing e.g., that “ the thing in question ” could not 
be the mind if it were in the pituitary gland, etc. 

(iii) Self-contradictory sentences. Similarly, a sentence may be 
said to be self-contradictory if it is made up of two parts which 
ate contradictory sentences, e.g., “I went to the pictures last 
Tuesday, but I did not go to the pictures last Tuesday ’’. Or, as 
in the case of self-contradictory remarks, it may be a sentence 
which, if used to make a contention, would amount to a self- 
contradictory remark as just explained. Thus, the sentence, 
“the mind is in the pituitary gland’, “some pains cannot be 
felt’? would be such sentences. 


3. Does a self-contradiction occur when someone makes the 
remark “ I went to the pictures last Tuesday, but I don’t believe 
that I did 


(i) Is the sentence involved self-contradictory? Since the 
sentence is made up of two parts, the question can be resolved 
into whether the second part is the contradictory of the first. 
Since the second part of the sentence is not the negative of the 
first, it cannot be said to be its contradictory. If Professor 
Black has merely this in mind, then he is certainly right in agree- 
ing with other philosophers that in the making of this remark, 
“no self-contradiction occurs’. But it would be unnatural to 
exclude the other possible interpretations. 


(ii) Is the remark itself self-contradictory? Since the remark 
consists of two parts, we can begin by asking whether the two 
parts are mutually contradictory? 


(a) Suppose A says “I went to the pictures last Tuesday ” 
and B replies “‘ No, you did not, you stayed home with me all 
day”. B must then be said to have contradicted A, perhaps in 
order to correct A who has made a mistake, or perhaps in order 
to show him up as a liar. But if B replies ““ You don’t believe 
you went to the pictures on Tuesday ”, though he could be said 
to have tried to show up A as dishonest, he could not be said to 
have contradicted A. For A may be mistaken as well as dishonest 
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hence what he says may be true, even though he does not think 


it is. But B could not be said to have contradicted A unless it is 
true that /f B’s contention were true, A’s could not be and vice 
versa. In this case, however, both what A says and what B says 
may be true. 

Thus, the parts of which our absurd remark consists could 
not be used by “wo people to contradict each other. Hence the 

of the remark are not contradictory. If this alone is meant 
y “no self-contradiction occurs ”’, then this is unobjection- 
able. (b) But from the fact that the two parts of the remark 
are not contradictory when made by ‘wo persons, it does not 
follow that the whole remark is not self-contradictory when 
made by one. This is so because the second part of the remark, 
“T went to the pictures on Tuesday,”’ but “I don’t believe that I 
did”, may be interpreted in two ways. It may be taken to 
come to the same thing as, in the previous example, B’s remark 
“You don’t believe you went to the pictures on Tuesday ”’, i.e., 
to the same thing as “‘A does not believe Je went to the pictures 
on Tuesday ”’. But it may not. It may be taken as a guarded 
contention to the effect that he did not go to the pictures on 
Tuesday. In that interpretation, the second half of A’s remark 
is not about what A believes, but about whether he went to the 
pictures. Whereas B’s remark above was an unguarded con- 
tention about B’s state of mind (stating that A does not believe), 
A’s corresponding remark merely expresses a disbelief, while 
making a guarded contention about his going to the pictures. 
Whereas B was talking about A’s state of mind. A is not talking 
unguardedly about his own state of mind, but guardedly about 
his going to the pictures on Tuesday. 

The expressions “I believe I...” and “IthinkI ...” are 
often used not to talk about the speaker’s state of mind, but to 
make guarded contentions, whereas the expressions ‘“ You 
believe you ...” and “ You think you . . .”’ are normally used to 
make unguarded contentions about the addressed person’s 
state of mind. Of course, the expression “I believe I...” ma 
also be used to make a contention about one’s own state of tind, 
since if A says “I believe I went to the pictures on Tuesday ”’, 
B may retort “ No, you don’t believe it ” as well as “ No, you 
did not go”. But if A had said “I went to the pictures on 
Tuesday ”, then “No you don’t believe it”? would not have 
been a possible retort. Hence the second half of our absurd 
remark, “I don’t believe that I did”, may be interpreted in 
these two different ways. 
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If it is interpreted as coming to the same thing as B’s remark 
above, i.e., as an unguarded contention about A’s state of mind, 
then the two parts of the remark are not contradictory. But if 
it is interpreted as a guarded contention about going to the 
pictures on Tuesday, then it is a self-contradictory remark, for 
then the first half of the remark is an unguarded contention to 
the effect that the speaker did go to the pictures on Tuesday, 
and the second half is a palo S contention to the effect that he 
did not. For this reason, I think Professor Black and the other 

hilosophers he mentions, including Moore, are wrong in 

olding that “ no self-contradiction occurs” in the making of 
this remark. For surely if anyone made this remark, he would be 
making a self-contradictory remark if interpreted in the way 
explained. And “no self-contradiction occurs’ surely means 
that the remark has no natural interpretation whatever which 
would make it self-contradictory. 

(iii) Is someone contradicting himself if he makes our 
absurd remark? Now, the normal use of the remark “‘ You are 
contradicting yourself’ or “he is contradicting himself” is 
to draw attention to the fact that someone has made two remarks 
which are contradictory or one remark which is self-contra- 
dictory. It points out to the speaker an inconsistency in his 
tale. It implies a request to reconcile the two contradictory 
remarks or to withdraw one of them. . . 

But in our case, such a remark could have no point. No 
one who understands what he is saying could fail to realize 
tha. the remark is self-contradictory in the way explained, even 
if he could not have explained how it is so. He must notice the 
inconsistency of the remark. There is, therefore, in this content, 
no use for the remark “ You are contradicting yourself’. It is, 
therefore, somewhat odd to say “ You ate contradicting your- 
self’. But it would be odder still to maintain that the maker of 
this remark was not contradicting himself against someone who 
said that he was. For that would be taken to imply that his 
remark was free from self-contradiction, which is wrong, as we 
have seen. In other words, the question whether or not he is 
contradicting himself should not be asked, if it is known what 
he has said. In that case, the only appropriate question is whether 
his remark is self-contradictory. We have already seen that in 
one perfectly natural interpretation it is self-contradictory. 

4. Absurdity. Why is out remark absurd? We have already 
seen that to point out to someone that he is contradicting himself 
is not to point out to him that he is committing an absurdity. 
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Far from it. Contradicting themselves is a mishap that occurs to 
many intelligent people, or it is sometimes a clever and some- 
times a foolish device for deceiving people, but it is not absurd. 

However, in our remark two contradictory remarks are used 
in such a way that there is no excuse for falling into the trap of 
self-contradiction, since anyone who understands English must 
know that such a combination is self-contradictory. Nor could 
the use of a self-contradictory sentence of this sort possibly have 
any point. We have here a case of a linguistic device, in some 
circumstances useful or at least excusable, being used in circum- 
stances which make it plainly useless and pointless, and inexcusable. 
But it is absurd to make a p/ainly useless and pointless and inexcus- 
able use of some device, linguistic or otherwise. 

5. Exactly the same is true if we interpret our remark in 
the other possible way. If the second half is interpreted not as 
a guarded contradiction of the first half, but as an unguarded 
contention about the speaker’s state of mind, then too a linguistic 
device is used in a plainly pointless and useless fashion. It is 
perfectly sensible for B to throw doubt on A’s honesty by saying 
“You don’t really believe that you went to the pictures on 
Tuesday ”. It is even sensible for A himself to throw doubt on 
his own honesty by saying that he did not believe what he was 
saying on some other occasion. But there can be no point in 
making a contention and in the same breath throwing doubt on 
one’s honesty by saying that one does not believe what one is 


saying now. 
Melbourne University 
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BELIEVING THE MEANINGLESS 


By W. W. MELLoR 


N Anatysis for October, 1953, Mr. Avrum Stroll puts forward — 

various arguments in favour of saying that statements of the | 
form “ I believe that p ” are (1) false when “ p ” is meaningless; 
(2) meaningless when “p”’ is meaningless. He excludes the 
third possibility that “I believe that p ” is sometimes true wh 
“p”’ is meaningless: I wish to defend this possibility. 
| First, however, it is necessary to distinguish two inter- 
| pretations of first-person belief-sentences. It 1s often said that 
“T believe that p” is a qualified way of asserting “p”, com- 
parable to “ p—at least I think so” or “ p— maybe’. On this 
interpretation, there seems to be no particular objection to saying 
' that “ I believe that p ” is meaningless when “ p ”’ is meaningless ; 
though it would be odd to call it false. My impression is, 
however, that Mr. Stroll does not wish to consider this inter- 
pretation, but wishes to regard first-person belief-sentences 
as assertions about the believer’s state of mind, in the same way 
as third-person belief-sentences. I shall therefore only consider 
the second interpretation; and to make this clear, I shall 
l concentrate mainly on third-person belief-sentences. 


Now it seems to me that there are very grave objections to 
saying that such a sentence as “ Santayana believed that the 
ideas have an independent subsistence ”’ is either false or mean- 
ingless. It cannot be meaningless, for it has a use in everyday 
language: it is equally odd to say that it is false. Would Mr. 
Stroll fail a candidate who wrote this sentence in an examination 
' on Santayana’s philosophy? We should all normally say that 

the sentence in question stated an important fact about Santayana. 
It tells us the kind of things Santayana tended to say and to write 
(I shall call this “ telling us something about Santayana’s state 
| of mind”, though the expression is perhaps not a very happy . 
one). Again, it seems to be a consequence of “ Santayana 
( believed that the ideas have an independent subsistence ”’ that 
Santayana believed the sentence “'The ideas have an independent 
| subsistence” to express a true proposition. This refers to a 
| metalinguistic belief of Santayana’s which we shall presumably 
wish to regard as false—not as meaningless —if we hold that 
“the ideas have an independent subsistence ” is meaningless. 
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If we agree that, as a matter of everyday language, the sentence 
we are discussing is correctly used to convey information of this 
kind, it follows that ordinary language does not obey the con- 
vention (rightly rejected by Mr. Stroll) that in sentences con- 
taining noun clauses, like “‘ Santayana believes that p”, what 
follows the word ‘that’ must be the name of a proposition. 
This would have queer consequences in any case: it would 
follow that “‘ Santayana said that the ideas have an independent 
existence ’’ must also be meaningless. (It does not follow from 
the rejection of this rule, as Mr. Stroll’s words in one place 
(p. 19) suggest, that what follows the ‘that’ must be the name 
of a sentence ; it would be more correct to say that what follows 
is a sentence which, being meaningless, does not name a 
proposition). Nor can it be the case that “x believes that p” 
entails “‘ p’ is a proposition ”. The idea that ordinary language 
must obey some tule of this kind seems to be behind Mr. Stroll’s 
apparently axiomatic assertion in Argument A, that “I cannot 
= st a sentence which has no meaningful content”. I will 
try t» show both why this is persuasive, and why it is wrong. 
There ate undoubtedly some meaningless substitutions for 
“ p” in “ x believes which render the whole expression 
meaningless. For example, if I say “ Jones believes that dum 
diddly dum”, what have I asserted? We might interpret it to 
mean “ Jones is disposed to go around saying ‘dum diddly 
dum’”; but this would make it a joke. Now it is tempting 
to say that any sentence which is meaningless is “ just a form of 
words ” like “ dum diddly dum” ; but this would be to make a 
serious mistake. For meaningless expressions can possess a 
vatying number of the features of meanin ones ; and as 
they come to possess a greater number of such features, not all of 
which need be logical features, so it becomes easier to find 
reasonable interpretations of belief-sentences of which they are 
constituents. Thus, “ Jones believes that gostaks distim doshes ” 
already seems a little less outrageous than “ Jones believes that 
dum diddly dum”; simply because what follows the word 
“ that ” has the form of an indicative sentence. We might infer 
from the belief-sentence that Jones will probably answer “ Yes ” 
to the pseudo-question “ Do gostaks distim doshes? ” But this 
would still be a queer way to use the word “believe”: it 
possesses only very few features of the normal, respectable use. 
But with “ Jones believes there is a God” or “ Santayana 
believed that the ideas have an independent subsistence ”, very 
many features of the commonplace use of * believes ’ are present, 
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precisely because very many people have regarded such expres- 
sions as significant, and have therefore behaved in many ways as 
though they were. Other features, of course, are absent: we 
don’t know how to test the truth of the alleged belief. But even 
in the most usual types of belief-sentences (e.g. “‘ Jones believes 
that his neighbours have a private income”), the primary 
force of ‘ believes’ is to make a psychological assertion about 
Jones’ state of mind ; not a logical or epistemological assertion 
about the verifiability of what he is said to believe. And because 
just these psychological features are preserved in “ Santayana 
Ges that the ideas have an independent subsistence ”’, we 
do not find it difficult to attach a meaning to this belief-sentence, 
and we don’t feel that we are straining the normal use of ‘ belief’ 
in doing so. 

True, logical positivists and others are often tempted to say 
things like: “ There is no question of believing that the ideas 
have an independent subsistence, for this sentence is meaningless; 
there is therefore nothing to believe”. But this is surely a 
philosophical gambit, a way of discrediting an opposing theory 
which consists in adopting and persuading others to adopt a 
narrowed use of ‘believe’ according to which “x believes 
that p” does have the consequence “‘p’ is a proposition ”’. 
Although such a usage may be fashionable in certain philoso- 
phical circles, it can hardly be said to be as yet a feature of every- 
day language. 

If it is bad to say that such belief-sentences are meaningless, it 
is worse to say that they are false. For, because belief-sentences 
ate primarily psychological ones about people’s states of mind, 
we are then apt to be misled into saying (as Mr. Stroll does say) 
that, when, e.g., Santayana said “I believe that the ideas have 
an independent subsistence ”, he was mistaken about his own 
state of mind. But clearly, Santayana’s mistake was not due to 
faulty introspection, but to faulty logic or faulty epistemology : 
he was wrong in thinking that “the ideas have an independent 
subsistence ” expressed a proposition. This distinction is only 
very imperfectly brought to light in Mr. Stroll’s subsequent 
formulation, to the effect that Santayana was mistaken about “ the 
telations he has to a given sentence, such as the relation of 
believing”. Surely, what he was mistaken about was just she 
sentence? And what I have tried to show is that such a mistake 
need not falsify (or render meaningless) the corresponding belief- 
sentence. 

University of Aberdeen. 
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-BERKELEY’S PUZZLE ABOUT THE WATER THAT 
SEEMS BOTH HOT AND COLD 


By D. M. ArmstROoNG 


| h2 one of your hands is hot, and the other cold, and they are 
simultaneously put into the same vessel of water, which is 
in an intermediate state, the water may seem cold to the one, 
and hot to the other. This phenomenon is a bit puzzling, for it 
is surely impossible, for the very same thing to be simultaneously 
both hot and cold. 

It may seem that the problem is easily solved. It only arises 
because we slide between ‘ seems ’ and ‘ is ’. to say that in certain 
unusual circumstances the water seems both hot and cold does 
not imply that it is hot and cold. Whatever philosophical 
analysis of material objects we adhere to, we can agree that it is 
wrong to say that the water is both hot and cold. 

But the puzzle has a deeper point, of which its propounder, 
Berkeley, was very well aware, and which has continued to 
provide phenomenalist philosophers with ammunition. Berkeley, 
and other phenomenalist theorists, think that when we say, in 
these circumstances, that the water seems both hot and cold we 
really are aware of a hot thing and a cold thing (an idea or sense- 
datum). The advantage of this assumption is obvious: it 
shows us the reason why the water seems both hot and cold— 
there is something hot and something cold present to the mind. 
But it also has disconcerting consequences. Suppose the water 
seems hot to my cold hand, cold to my hot hand, and inter- 
mediate to your hand, which is in a normal state. Since the very 
same object cannot be hot, cold and lukewarm, at the same time 
it appears that there are three distinct objects involved. We are 
well on the road to analysing “the water” into a congeries of 
ideas or sense-data. 

Before taking this desperate step let us see if we can explain 
why the water seems both hot and cold, without admitting that 
there is something hot and something cold that we are aware of. 
I think we can do this if we remember some simple facts about 
out awareness of temperature. (By “ temperature” I mean 
simply hotness and coldness.) 

In the first place, I think there is an important difference 
between the way we tell how hot our own body is, and the way 


we tell how hot other objects are. In the case of our body, our — 
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awareness is generally direct. We may fail to notice that one of 
our hands is cold, but we may do so. We may fail to notice we 
ate in a fever, but we may do so. We may make a mistake about 
the temperature of a part or the whole of our body. But such 
awateness as we have is direct. In order to see something we 
must open our eyes, and turn them in the right direction. But 
to find out how hot we are, we do not need even to do a simple 
thing like this. And we have a very simple standard to measure 
by—our normal body-temperature. 


But in the case of other objects it is not quite so easy to 
determine their temperature. It is generally necessary to touch 
the object with some part of our body, and so measure its 
temperature against that part of the body. (This is quite unlike 
the way we tell e.g. the colours of things—we do not compare 
the colour of the object with the colour of our eye, or rene 9 
of the body). When our own body is not in question, therefore, 
most of our immediate judgements of hotness and coldness 
ate relative. (We very often judge sizes in the same relative way, 
by comparing the object’s size with our own size). One of the 
things that conceals the relative nature of such judgements of 
temperature is the fact that everybody’s body-temperature is 
generally much the same. And so body-temperature can serve 
as a rough public standard: what is “hot” is hotter than the 
normal human body ; what is “ cold ”’, colder. 


Now consider the case where one hand is unusually hot, and 
the other unusually cold. Since the water really is colder than 
the hot hand, and hotter than the cold hand, and we estimate the 
temperature of the water by comparing it with the temperature 
of our hands, we might be expected to judge that it is colder 
than one hand, hotter than the other. So far as our judgement 
does not go beyond this, there is no conflict between what 
seems to be so, and what is so. 


However, this does not fully solve the problem. For the 
water seems to be hot and seems to be cold relative to the same 
standard. This may be seen by considering a further experiment. 
Suppose we were blindfolded, and suppose that one of our hands 
was a good deal colder than the other, as measured by a ther- 
mometer or other people’s bodies, although we did not know 
this. Suppose, then that we had both hands put into separate 
vessels containing water at the same temperature. Very likely 
the water would not only seem hot to one hand, and cold to the 
other, but we would judge that the two lots of water actually 
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were at a different temperature. (It is only because we know 
what is going on in Berkeley’s case that no such error occuts). 

But the reason why the water seems hot and seems cold 
telative to the same standard is not hard to see. In the vast 
majority of cases, all the parts of a human body are at the same 
temperature: one hand is as good as another. Therefore we 
become accustomed to think that different relative temperatures, 
as measured by different parts of the body, imply different 
absolute temperatures. And so we cannot entirely shake off this 
feeling, even where we know it is not true. We express our 
confusion by saying that the water seems hot to one hand, cold 
to the other. But the only datum involved is the fact that the 
water is hotter than one hand, colder than the other. 

(We can also see why the air seems especially cold to a 

tson in a fever, even though he knows he is feverish. It 
really is colder than it normally is, in relation to his body. But 
since our body-temperature normally stays the same from one 
time to another, we have some inclination to attribute the 
relative change to the air, and not to our body). 

It seems to me, therefore, that we can solve this puzzle 
without any of the apparatus of phenomenalism, whether ideas 
or sense-data or incorrigible statements of immediate perception. 
We just have to remember some simple features of the situation 
which are so obvious that they are easily overlooked. I do not 
know how far the same methods could be applied to the other 
“ illusions ” that phenomenalists appeal to, although certainly 
they can be applied to some. But it may be valuable just to 
dispose of some of the phenomenalist’s examples. 

I obtained a hint of the solution of this puzzle from Prof. 
John Anderson (cf. Aust. Jnl. Psych. and Phil., 1929, p. 144), 
where he suggests that, in the context of this puzzle, ‘ hot’ may 
mean ‘ hotter than my hand’. 


London University. 
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THE GAMBLER’S FALLACY 
By A. D. 


Mi R. F. ATKINSON in Anatysis for June, 1954, p. 149, 
discusses an empirical problem; namely, whether in 
tossing a coin a run of three heads (or more) is more likely than 
not to be followed by a tail. He discusses it, however, in purely 
a priori terms, without taking the trouble to examine the evidence 
himself or to consult the work of those who have examined it. 

Mr. Atkinson should make and record a long series of throws 
0 least a thousand). Then he should examine statistically the 

equency and distribution of alternate heads and tails, runs of 
two and more heads, and similarly runs of tails. The arithmetic is 
not quite easy but any statistician would show him the rules. 
Then, and not till then, he can discuss the gambler’s fallacy. 
Alternatively, let him consult the literature on the subject. 

The present “ analytic ”’ school of philosophers all profess to 
be empiricists, but too many of them indulge, like the gambler, 
in this kind of a priorism. A notable example, to take one only, 
is Mr. D. F. Pears paper on Incompatibility of Colours (Logic and 
Language, 2nd Series, p. 112, Ed. A. G. N. Flew, 1953). The 
question discussed is, ‘‘ Can a thing be red and green all over? ” 
This should mean, “ Can we, in practice, make it red and green 
all over at one and the same time by any operations with pig- 
ments, coloured lights, etc.?”? The author first glances at the 
possibility that it might be well to examine the facts before 
talking about them, shies away from the horrid suggestion, and 
then pursues the primrose a priori path. 


The University, 
Edinburgh 
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CORRECTION 
Vol. 14, p. 130, line 15, for ‘ verifying’ read ‘ not following’. 
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